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Beyond the “Cold War’? 


There is a segment of American opinion that is 
controlled by the conviction that communism or 
Communists can never change. Those who are so 
convinced see no difference between Polish or Yugo- 
slav communism and Russian communism. They 
affirm daily that we should never trade with or 
recognize mainland China until it has renounced 
communism by changing its government. They will 
Oppose any agreements with Russia on disarma- 
ment. For them there can only be a permanent 
“cold war’ unless communism in countries now 
controlled by it is overthrown or formally re- 
nounced. The conflict in Washington between 
those who hold this view and those who are open to 
real changes in the Communist world may well be 
the most important difference of opinion about 
policy among the American people. 

The opposing view need not be based on the 
assumption that Communist leaders were once bad 
and are now good men, were once insincere men 
and are becoming more sincere. No, the Commun- 
ists were and are finite men subject to the erosion 
of time and the storms of history. They are 
finite men who have been imprisoned in an 
ideology which is largely false, and they have 
believed (and still believe) many lies. They 
have believed their own propaganda much of 
the time. Many of them have been sincere ideal- 
ists whose idealism became the rationalization for 
cruelty and oppression. 

Now we are beginning to see that a second gen- 
eration of Communists does not share the intense 
revolutionary faith of its predecessors even though 
it may use the same slogans. Communists often are 
human enough to realize that they do not like their 
own form of oppression. The mind can stay im- 


prisoned only so long. Communists can be changed 
by their own change of tactics. The conflict between 
claims and promises, on the one hand, and the 
bitter realities of experience, on the other, finally 
makes its impression on people brought up under 
communism, and this can go very far quickly in 
countries where there is a conflict bewteen com- 
munism and national independence. 


The prospect of nuclear war introduces some- 
thing undreamed of in the Marxist philosophy, for, 
quite obviously, capitalism is not the only source 
of evil and war can no longer be regarded as a use- 
ful midwife of revolution. Now the whole Com- 
munist world must listen to Mao Tse-tung’s an- 
nouncement of doctrines that undermine the Com- 
munist confidence that the Communist Party must 
always speak for the masses. (See ““The Heresy of 
Mao Tse-tung,” p. 82.) 

Splits in the Communist world between coun- 
tries, the rising of a new generation which only 
half believes the old doctrines and which is exposed 
to new ones under Communist auspices, contacts 
with the outside world, the beginning of trends to- 
ward more flexibility and freedom which are dif- 
ficult to reverse, the fear of nuclear war and the 
need of relief from the armament race—these and 
other factors are creating a new situation to which 
our country must be prepared to respond with 
openness of mind. So many of us have been taken 
in so often by false hopes that it is hard to trust 
any hopes. We have learned from hard experience 
to watch for Communist traps. But, without losing 
this waryness, we should not be misled by it. As 
George Kennan said in his comment on Khrush- 
chev’s TV interview, “an excess of suspicion on 
our part can do as much damage here as an excess 
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of naivete.” President Eisenhower is among those 
who are not wholly bound by the past in this 
matter, and he may soon have the greatest struggle 
of his career in dealing with those who are so 


J.C. B. 


bound. 


BREAD, FREEDOM 
AND MARXIST ORTHODOXY 


EW REPORTS have been received to the effect 
N that the puppet Kadar regime in Hungary has 
deported 35,000 Hungarian citizens to Siberia since 
the November revolution. Of this huge total, most 
of the victims are workers or students. Thus rev- 
olutions against Marxist tyranny correspond at least 
to the Marxist analysis of the revolutionary ele- 
ments in any society. These consist of the intelli- 
gentsia and the workers. The cry of the satellite 
revolutions, initiated in Poznan, is “Bread and 
Freedom.” The intelligentsia is presumably inter- 
ested in fredom and the workers in bread. But why 
make this neat distinction? The cry of bread and 
freedom is an interesting commentary on the two 
facets of human existence. One is that man does 
not live by bread alone, and the other is that he 
must have bread. A tyranny which gives him 
neither is subject to revolutionary challenge. One 
which gives bread and not freedom may exist for 
centuries. 

Khrushchev has initated a new phase of competi- 
tive coexistence by promising that the Soviets will 
produce more butter and grain by 1961 than the 
U.S.A. The promise, in short, is not for freedom, 
but for bread and butter. But is there not a relax- 
ation of the ideological struggle in this promise of 
competition? The promise is a far cry from the 
orthodox Marxist assertion that the workers of the 
capitalist nations are starving. R. N. 


THE DISARMAMENT DEBATE 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER was more success- 
ful in appealing to the public for his foreign aid 
program than in his appeal for the high budget in 
general. Impartial observers attribute his greater 
success to his greater belligerency in the second 
address. Eisenhower is obviously the perfect symbol 
of the “era of good feeling,” but even in such an 
era one must fight for cherished ends, including the 
end of establishing a “new Republicanism.” 
The President rightly insists that the only hope 
of reducing the big budget lies in a disarmament 





agreement, and there are also indcations that the 
Russians find the armaments race a great burden. 
Unfortunately, the significant debate on whether 
the Russians can be trusted in such an agreement 
is fought in the National Security Council rather 
than in public. 

The debate in this higher echelon of the Ad. 
ministration on disarmament seems to have been 
carried on particularly between Admiral Radford, 
who thinks the Russians cannot be trusted in any 
agreement, and Mr. Stassen, who has conducted the 
negotiations with the Russians and who has become 
convinced that the Russians are, for the first time, 
anxious for some kind of agreement. 

The President seems to have resolved the debate 
in favor of Stassen, and rightly so; for the question 
is not whether the Russians can be trusted, but 
whether an agreement is possible, providing for an 
inspection system, which assumes the untrustworth- 
iness of the parties. Whether an airtight inspection 
system is possible is the real question. This is a 
technical problem about which there is not enough 
knowledge (except among experts). One has the 
uneasy feeling that a matter of grave import has 
been removed from democratic scrutiny, not by the 
fault of anyone but merely by the frightening ad- 
vances in modern techniques. R.N. 


THE HERESY OF MAO TSE-TUNG 


EWS HAS just reached the West of a major 
N ideological change in Communist doctrine 
proposed by the Chinese Communist Mao Tse-tung 
in a three-hour speech early this year. 

Chairman Mao asserted that the contradictions, 
which Communist orthodoxy attributes only to 
capitalism, remain in a socialist state and may 
express themselves in tensions between the workers 
and the Communist rulers. Therefore, Mao argues, 
strikes and other forms of coercion are necessary to 
attain justice. This is a revolutionary statement 
which breaks completely with Communist utopian- 
ism. It must be contrasted with Stalin’s monstrous 
theory, according to which the repressive harmony 
of a tyranny was equated with the Marxist dream of 
the harmony of a classless society. 

Thus the Chinese have introduced a breath of 
truth into the stale dogmatism of a utopian creed 
which generates tyranny by its refusal to admit the 
perennial tensions in any living community. It 
must be admitted that the Mao heresy will not im- 
mediately abolish tyranny because the Chinese have 
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also vented a more adequate alternative for the 
physical cruelty of the Russians. They use the psy- 
chological pressure of a Buchman meeting for con- 
vincing their foes of the errors of their ways and 
for forcing the peasants to join a collective farm. 
There can be no question but that the Chinese 
brand of communism is more imaginative and re- 
sourceful than the Russian brand. 

The use which the hard pressed Poles immed- 
iately made of the Mao doctrine proves that it may 


have great influence in leavening the lump of Com- 
munist orthodoxy. Perhaps that is one of the rea- 
sons why the Russians have suddenly become will- 
ing to reach an atomic accord which freezes the 
present situation and leaves the three possessors of 
atomic weapons (the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
Britain) with a monopoly. By agreeing with this 
accord the Russians will lame a potential enemy, 
Germany, and a potentially dangerous ally, China. 
R.N. 


The Organization and the Individual 


ILLIAM H. WHYTE’S The Organization 

Man is a good book and a good kind of book. 
It ought to have a beneficial effect because it is a 
powerful frontal attack upon a lively contemporary 
danger, the ethic of new groupism. 

Part of what is good about Whyte’s book is the 
single-mindedness with which he focuses upon that 
target. He makes it plain that he is not lamenting 
a “mass society,” or the spread of bureaucracies and 
suburbs; rather he attacks the ethic, the ideology, 
that has accompanied these conditions. His book, 
therefore, does not have that quality of sweeping 
sociological dismay that marks some of the litera- 
ture in this field; instead it is a vigorous and in- 
vigorating effort to fight back within the area 
in which human freedom is real and human insti- 
tutions are malleable. 


The Group Ethic 

He addresses himself to the general public and 
to the question of how we shall think about life 
in an Organization World. His book is not another 
lament about external evidences of “conformity”; 
the point is not that men dressed in interchangeable 
grey flannel drive interchangeable station wagons 
from interchangeable ranch houses to take inter- 
changeable commuter trains to do interchangeable 
jobs in interchangeable offices. That doesn’t 
matter so much. What matters is that the men may 
become interchangeable. 

And the men may become interchangeable, not 
because of overt pressures but because of an inner 
attitude; it is not, as Mr. Whyte says, that they 
are dominated, but that they surrender. And the 
surrender is guided by a new ethic, an attitude, an 
ideology, that justifies and encourages their giv- 
ing up their distinctive individuality to the har- 
mony of the group, avoiding development of their 
own thought, seeking above all “belongingness” 


Mr. Miller is on leave from The Reporter magazine ind is a lecturer at 
Union Seminary in New York City. 
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and “togetherness,” blurring the clarity and blunt- 
ing the point of their own conviction (if, indeed, 
they allow themselves to have any). 

The carriers of this new “Social Ethic” (as 
Whyte unfortunately calls it) include especially 
the educationists who encourage the parental de- 
sire to have their children taught, not fundamental 
intellectual disciplines but “social skills,” “‘life- 
adjustment,” “getting along with people” and 
who, in the colleges, multiply ad infinitum the al- 
legediy practical studies (in everything from air- 
line stewardessing to having a nice personality) to 
fit men to be functioning cogs in a social machine. 
One of the best aspects of Whyte’s book is the ex- 
posure, in this readable and influential context, of 
dangers in contemporary attitudes toward educa- 
tion. 


Another carrier of the group ethic is the world 
of scientism and psychologism, of “human engi- 
neering” and all that—especially the personality 
testing that claims to measure “personality” by 
questions about how one likes one’s father, and 
baseball, and such, and has built into its simple 
forced choices the biases of the makers toward the 
groupy personality. 

The group ethic is also promoted by the middle 
ranks of the corporation (not, Fortune Editor 
Whyte finds, by the top executives), by the bureau- 
cratic and personnel people in business, the founda- 
tions and even the universities, which prefer group 
to individual projects, applied to pure research 
(Millions, millions everywhere, but not one cent 
to think.”’), and which think that the group is the 
creative unit and that getting along harmoniously 
with others is more to be desired than drive, con- 
viction, and creativity. 

Though Whyte identifies the chief agents of the 
ideology, he also makes it clear that the surround. 
ing culture does not resist but rather desires it: 
young people in college are a “Generation of 





Bureaucrats”; they are passively conservative in 
politics, willing to accept what they are told 
(this includes seminary students), desirous only 
of getting into a secure place in an organization 
society. The young couple in the suburban develop. 
ment, after days and nights of social living, may 
finally let down the venetian blind over the picture 
window as the signal that they’ve had enough but— 
this is the point—they feel guilty about it! 

It may be that more profound social analysis 
would insist that there is a necessary relation be- 
tween standardizing the conditions of modern tech- 
nology and social organizations and the kind of 
ethic Whyte describes and fights, but, happily, 
Whyte avoids that kind of profundity. He does not 
ask much about the causes of this either; he does 
not deal in large social generalities and his gestures 
in the direction of history are not either very good 
or a very important part of the book. There is a 
lot to be said for staying with the clarity, the com- 
mon language, and the concrete evidences of journ- 
alism, and Whyte does that. Therefore, his book 
may have an impact in circles where it is most 
needed No doubt his best-seller is now one of the 
projects for study in committees of bureaucracies 
and social gatherings in suburbs—but at least it 
ought to make the participants a little unsettled. 


Limitations of Individualism 

Now, not exactly to disagree with Whyte but 
rather to continue the discussion, let us observe 
that the formulation of the problem as that of a 
group against an individual, though fruitful, has its 
limitations. It serves Mr. Whyte’s purpose, but the 
problems of our time are not to be solved by re- 
considering “individualism.” Mr. Whyte tries hard 
to avoid seeming to say that we should return to the 
old way (which he, again unfortunately, calls the 
“Protestant ethic”), but because the indictment of 
the present ideology is so striking, because the 
underlying assumption seems to be that of a kind of 
pendulum swinging between groupism and individ- 
ualism, and because the early chapters and the 
jacket contrast an older individualism with present 
trends, the resulting picture is that of a better in- 
dividualistic past, and a worse, collectivist present. 
It is rather like David Riesman’s Lonely Crowd; 
Riesman protests throughout that he is just describ- 
ing, not preferring one of his types of character to 
another, but of course the whole thrust of the book 
has been to disparage something called “other- 
direction” and to recommend in its place, not 
Riesman’s “autonomy” but an older “inner-direc- 
tion.” It is surely not helpful if what these books 
create is a kind of nostalgia for a nineteenth-century 
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individualism, or a kind of rebellious eagerness to 
be eccentric and uncooperative for their own sakes. 
Such a danger, which Mr. Whyte himself would 
recognize and try to avoid, is nevertheless real be- 
cause the groupism to be avoided is so much more 
vividly apprehended than the “individualism” to be 
preferred; the diagnosis is much more powerful 
than the implied prescription. 

As in the social ethic Whyte describes, he lumps 
—or should we say “groups’—together a consider- 
able variety of exactions by the group, so in the 
implied individualistic alternative a great many 
quite different individual attitudes, activities, and 
purposes may be recommended. Mr. Whyte speaks 
in one section about “society as hero” in such pop- 
ular fiction as Caine Mutiny, but that book’s faintly 
authoritarian acquiescence to the need of the na- 
tion’s survival and consequently to the authorities 
(whomever they may be) is a rather different type 
of group ethic from the apallingly “democratic” 
one of the educationists and the groupers, with 
their ‘“‘leaderless groups” and such. More im- 
portantly, there does also seem to be quite a dif- 
ference between, on one hand, the intrusions and 
exactions that are part of the rationalizing of 
society by bureaucratic organization that ask loyalty 
to such abstractions as the corporation and order 
life around its claims and, on the other hand, the 
eagerness for the warmth and “togetherness” and 
“belongingness” of face-to-face groups in the sub. 
urban development and the church basement. The 
impersonality of the former may, in fact, help to 
create the impressive desire for the “personal” 
warmth of the latter. 

As the group has different faces, so “individual. 
ism” may cover a multitude of sins. Sometimes Mr. 
Whyte seems to think favorably of more inde. 
pendent economic careers as in his (sneaking) 
admiration for the “frankly rapacious” young sales- 
man whose field is cleared by the flight of others 
into nests of security and his amusing chapter about 
suburban life on endless monthly installments. But 
more of the implied recommendation has to do 
with the individual’s use of the intellect—with 
fundamental training and research and independ- 
ent ideas. 


Depth vs. Triviality 

Anyway, the question of claims we acknowledge 
and the purposes we seek to realize cuts across that 
of whether we acknowledge them more individually 
or communally; the contest is at least as much be- 
tween triviality and depth as between individual 
and group. There certainly can be—and has been— 
a shallow and irresponsible individualism, and 
there is no point in encouraging that. 






































The overwhelming American bias toward the 
practical and technical existec 1g before modern 
organization. This constitutes a foreshortening of 
the claims and purposes of living (another way to 
put the problem) and may have its root, in part, 
in a democratic psychology itself that tends (the 
“Fatalism of the Multitude”) not only outwardly 
but inwardly to accept the judgment of numbers, 
which judgment tends to overemphasize the com- 
mon, tangible and immediate goals and aspects of 
life. This foreshortening appeared as much in the 
older individualistic concentration upon “success” 
in economic career as in the modern “teamwork” 
and security ethic that has appeared alongside it. 
The question must be asked, either of an indi- 
vidualistic or of a “‘social” ethic; toward what claims 
and purposes is life directed? Among those that 
have been neglected by an American foreshorten- 
ing of life is exactly that of social responsibility. We 
Americans remain individualistic in our view of the 
goals of life (directed toward private career, 
whether of “success” or of “security”) and in our 
social analysis (what an Individual can do, Moral 
Crusades, the Good Man Above Politics, and all); 
in another sense than Mr. Whyte means it, one of 
the things we very much need is a social ethic, and 
it would be unfortunate if his work had the result 
of discouraging the development of social and 
political understanding and responsibility. 

The problem in general may be seen as not so 
much that of groupism against individualism as 
of an understanding of the human in depth, against 
shallowness and triviality. The evils of most of the 
groupisms Mr. Whyte describes are real enough, 
but they are not the evils of the search for com- 
munity itself; they are evils of a search for it in 
too superficial, immediate, and perhaps coercive a 
way, a way that therefore endangers rather than 
vivifies the uniqueness and mystery of the self. Part 
of the fight, no doubt, is to preserve privacy and 
elbow-room to minimize the exactions of the Organ. 
ization and the Group. But the self needs its com- 
munities, and the eagerness for “belonging” and 
“togetherness” in our time is not altogether to be 
dismissed; rather its corruptions are to be attacked 
in order that the self’s true need for a community 
of warmth, acceptance, and co-operative effort may 
be more nearly realized. The admission that self’s 
deepest need for community cannot fully be met by 
the communities of the world seems a condition 
of the nearer approach to the meeting of it: there 
must be some openness, some sense of the fragile and 
fragmentary nature of all earthly communities, 
some room for purposes and claims that run beyond 
any that can be put on agendas and referred to 





committees. But it should be the acknowledgement 
of a more ultimate claim upon the self and the 
following out of more ultimate purposes that qual- 
ifies the individual’s response to the Organization, 
not simply the assertion of individuality. Mr. 
Whyte says “fight” the Organization; but the fight 
assumes a framework of claims and purposes larger 
than those of the Organization, within which it is 
seen that the Organization was made for man, not 
man for the Organization. 


What of the Church? 


Does the church mediate such a larger frame- 
work? Not necessarily. In some ways the visible 
church in America is peculiarly susceptible to the 
evils of groupism: the compulsions of its bureau- 
cratic apparatus may be cloaked in doctrines of the 
church, and the demands and seductions of the 
local “fellowship” may be heightened by its claim 
to be the agency of higher things. Whyte has a 
chapter on the church in his section on life in a 
suburban development, and a very fellowshipy 
operation it is: it seems almost a contemporary 
theologian’s satire on what a church ought not— 
primarily—to be (above all ‘“‘socially useful,” striv- 
ing not to offend anybody, subordinating doctrine 
to the needs of friendliness, built around the per- 
sonality of the minister and the accessibility of the 
Sunday School). Whyte’s own attitude, by the way, 
undergoes a curious shift in this chapter; he seems 
to oscillate between his more general criticism of 
a “social ethic” and a criticism of the denomina- 
tions for not being more swift to meet the suburb. 
anite’s desire to have a church that conforms to it. 
The whole connection of religion to the subject he 
discusses seems to make him a little nervous, and 
he is much less critical of “togetherness” et al in the 
church than anywhere else. This suggests that “be- 
longingness” and “sincerity” and “tolerance” and 
all may do their greatest public damage in relation 
to the subject of religion, for in that field the sense 
of determinate claims and specific convictions may 
have been most completely eroded, even among 
those who in other fields would see the necessity of 
depth and structure in the self’s affirmations. 

The church in such times must surely make clear 
that it points, not only beyond the individualisms 
and groupiness of the world but also beyond itself, 
toward an ultimate and transcendent dimension 
that neither its own nor any other human organiza- 
tion can fully represent. It is in the awareness of 
such a dimension, and not in individual assertive- 
ness, that collective claims of the world may be 
limited and given place and meaning without be- 
ing either overextended or overthfown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The School Bus Issue” 
TO THE EDITORS: The current issue of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis (April 29) carries an editorial by 
Dr. John C. Bennett dealing with State aid to pa- 
rochial schools. I beg to differ with his position. 
Dr. Bennett seems to argue that, in being de- 
nied free transportation for their children, Roman 
Catholics, as loyal American citizens, are being 
deprived of certain benefits which the State gives 
to other American citizens. This assumption, as it 
seems to me, does not adequately appraise the na- 
ture and avowed purpose of the Roman Catholic 
parochial school. He writes, ‘““The fact that the 
school buses are related to the public school system 
is a source of some confusion. Why can’t this be 
thought of as being related to the community’s 
provision for its children’s transportation without 
discrimination?” The answer is, as I see it, because 
the primary purpose of the parochial school is not 
educaton as we understand it, not even religious 
education in a general sense, but the indoctrina- 
tion of Roman Catholic tenets and dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church as being the one and only 
true church. 


A commentary on the Code of Canon Law 
(1943) says: “The enemies of the Catholic Church 
understand very well that Catholic schools are the 
most effective means for the preservation of the 
Catholic faith.” In the light of this statement I 
fail to see how State aid to parochial schools would 
not violate our historic principle of the separation 
of Church and State, since clearly we should be 
giving to one church privileges withheld from 
others. 


Dr. Bennett further says: “But the parents of 
the parochial school children pay taxes, and the 
fact that they also pay for the parochial schools 
in many communities considerably reduces the 
taxes which other citizens have to pay. In this 
situation, why is it not reasonable adjustment to 
the claims of fairness to provde transportation for 
their children?” If readers will substitute the word 
“private” for “parochial” in the first sentence, the 
answer will be obvious. There are thousands of 
American parents who, in deciding to send their 
children to private schools, are in exactly the same 
situation—supporting two school systems. Would 
Dr. Bennett say that the State is obligated to pro- 
vide transportation to children who attend our 
private schools? 

One hesitates to be so presumptuous as to criti- 
cize the United States Supreme Court. Yet it seems 
to me that to compare State aia to the parochial 
school with police protection is wholly misleading. 
It is one thing for the State to give police, fire 
protection and such services indiscriminately to all 
its citizens. This is clearly its duty. It is quite 
another thing for the State to select one particular 
group of its citizens and make them the recipients 
of favors denied to other groups, which is precisely 
what happens when the State helps to support the 
religious schools of Roman Catholicism. 

This question should not be decided on the basis 
of economics. A principle is involved here. If it is 
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right to steal $5.00, why is it wrong to steal $5,000? 
If the Roman Catholic Church has a legal or moral 
right to free transportation, they should, in my 
judgment, be justified in claiming full support by 
the State for their religious schools. This possibility 
Dr. Bennett faces in the last two paragraphs of his 
editorial. He mentions the danger of incurring “a 
whole series of concessions to Roman Catholicism 
on the school problem.” Quite so. If this principle 
is once violated there will be no reason and, as I 
think, slight possibility of terminating the demands 
until the final aim of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is gained. 
(The Rev.) Harotp C. PHILLIPS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TO THE EDITORS: I was, I confess, startled by 
your editorial on the school bus issue (April 29), 
having assumed rather unthinkingly, I suppose, 
that there was only one stand a Protestant could 
possibly take on this matter. 

Your editorial renders a service in stimulating 
your readers to rethink their positions on school 
bus transportation. I am sure many Protestants, 
like myself, appreciate the human angle, and ad- 
ditionally are acutely aware that the double bur- 
den of school support shouldered by those who 
use the parochial schools lightens the school tax 
burden for the general public. If it were possi- 
ble partially to equalize an unequally distributed 
load by making peripheral or even more radical 
concessions which would be both practical and 
safe as far as the principle is concerned, it might 
ease many a troubled conscience. 


Your editorial raises three questions: 


(1) If the umbrella of school transportation should 
include pupils of parochial schools, must it not 
also include the students of private secular in- 
stitutions? Many of these in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area are located some distance out from 
the nearer St. Louis suburbs. Could such an extra 
burden be justified? 

(2) You say, “It would be better if the 
problem of religion in education could be 
under the general umbrella of the public school 
system.” Assuming this could be done, as far as 
the Church-State relationship is concerned, is it 
likely that a formula for religious instruction could 
be devised acceptable to both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, not to mention Christians and Jews? 

(3) What would be the solution of the problem 
posed in states like Missouri where school districts 
are autonomous governmental and taxing units? 
Boundaries of such districts have no relation to 
municipal areas and sometimes split them and, 
more often, encompass several of them, there being 
a state-wide movement toward consolidation. If 
the school district should provide bus transporta- 
tion for all children, its financial obligation trans- 
cends the schope of public education. If not, a 
rather tangled problem is posed of assorted muni- 
cipal and county units with differing degrees of 
financial capability finding a basis of cooperation. 
And then, what about districts like Webster Groves, 
which has thus far adjudged the disadvantages of 
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school bus service to outweigh the advantages? 
How reconcile this position with that of the paro- 
chial schools in the area which provide buses? 

Even if one grants the principle that the com. 
munity has a right to serve all of its children, the 
practical problems involved seem to be rather 
knotty. 

(Mrs.) HELEN P. Bootu 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


We are very grateful for Mrs. Booth’s letter. 
Her questions illumine the discussion. The first 
and third points indicate how much careful think- 
ing must go into the local policies in regard to 
school transportation. The fact that private schools 
are often located tn inconvenient places would 
certainly set limits to the provision of transporta- 
tion for private school pupils. Both public and 
parochial schools are naturally placed so that they 
will be convenient for large segments of the popu- 
lation. In New York City, it is possible to provide 
half-fare on subways and buses for all children 
who go to school, including those who go to private 
schools. The financial intricacies mentioned in the 
third point can only be dealt with locally and 
experimentally. Legislation in this area should 
be permissive rather than mandatory. 

The second point raises a whole new level of 
problems. Mrs. Booth is right in saying that we do 
not know how to include religion satisfactorily 
under the umbrella of public education. Yet, tt 
remains the conviction of many of us who favor 
such things as public transportation for parochial 
school children that parochial schools are a second 
best and that the proliferation of systems of paro- 
chial schools could become a serious menace to 
American education, J.C.B. 


“The Christian Criticism of Literature” 


TO THE EDITORS: Thanks for giving us Robert 
Fitch’s “The Christian Criticism of Literature” 
(April 29). It’s startling, when you come to think 
of it, that he is one of the few critics, even within 
the church, who see in the writings of Tennessee 
Williams, Erskine Caldwell, James Jones, etc,. “an 
outrageous medley of lechery, alcoholism, homo- 
sexuality, blasphemy, greed, brutality, hatred, ob- 
scenity.” Such writers leave me with the feeling 
that, by some perversity of vocation, they have 
dedicated their considerable talents to the task 
of presenting the most sinful behavior conceivable 
to the mind of man as behavior that is essentially 
attractive, or humorous, or otherwise worthy of 
several hours of the readers’ or viewers’ sympa- 
thetic attention. ... 
(The Rev.) Caxton Doccett 
Miami, Fla. 





ERRATUM 


In “The Dramas of France” by J. B. Duroselle in our 
June 10 issue, there was an error in the last sentence 
of the first paragraph on page 78. It should read: 
“Between the isolationists and the internationalists— 
whether they be ‘Europeans,’ ‘Atlantics,’ or the faith- 
ful to the United Nations—there still exists a rending 
estrangement, and this is the second drama of France.” 
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TO THE EDITORS: Robert Fitch’s article, “The 
Christian Criticism of Literature,” (April 29) im- 
pressed me as an unfortunate expression of a legi- 
timate concern. Surely Mr. Fitch is right in point- 
ing out the dangers for the Christian in an un- 
critical acceptance of contemporary literature. But 
surely he is equally wrong in his uncritical rejec- 
tion of much of it; for criticism, to be valid, must 
understand something of what an artist is trying 
to do, and something of the whole perspective in 
which he sees the world. Mr. Fitch has failed to 


do this, most notably in the case of Tennessee 
Williams. 


Mr. Fitch’s standard of judgment is “the Puritan 
and biblical heritage of ethical insight.” He ap- 
plies this standard to the work of Tennessee Wil- 
liams and finds that Mr. Williams rates only de- 
nunciation. Williams, in his introduction to Cat 
On a Hot Tin Roof, had argued that this was, 
in fact, an intensely moral play, dealing with this 
basic question: “When your time comes to die, 
do you want to die in a hot bed of lies or on the 
cold stone of truth?” But Williams is not a Chris- 
tian, nor does he believe in life after death. Fitch, 
in criticizing Williams’ whole point of view, has 
this to say: “If we confront death as total extinc- 
tion, and if the only alternatives are those indi- 
cated . . . why should anyone make an effort to 
change places?” 


Mr. Fitch’s question is nothing short of amazing. 
The fact of the matter is that a good many of our 
finest contemporary writers do believe that death 
is total extinction and yet, at the same time, are 
desperately concerned with moral issues. Albert 
Camus and Arthur Koestler are two notable ex- 
amples. 

My basic point is this: Fitch passes over Wil- 
liams’ moral criteria because he can’t see how it 
makes any difference. But he is not critically 
equipped to deal with Williams’ work until he 
can see why it makes a difference to Williams. Other- 
wise, what he gives us is not literary criticism, but 
a personal statement to the effect that he dislikes 
Williams’ plays. Mr. Fitch’s opinion of Williams’ 
work may be justified. (I confess that some of 
Williams’ work seems to me to be saying little 
more than that there certainly are a lot of foul 
people around.) But I suspect that this is not 
last word on Mr. Williams as an artist. Even if 
it were, Mr. Fitch has not supplied us with any 
sound critical method for justifying such an opin- 
ion. 


It will be sometime before the phrase “Christian 
criticism” can be defined in terms which will find 
general agreement. But whatever these terms turn 
out to be, they will have to do justice to both the 
“Christian” and the “critical” aspects. We need 
a clear understanding of our faith, but we shall 
need also an equally clear understanding of what 
literature as literature is, and what each literary 
artist is trying to do. 


Lercy S. ROUNER 
New York, N. Y. 





"The Case of Hildy Ellis” 

TO THE EDITORS: I have just read the editor- 
ial appearing in the May 27 issue entitled, “The 
Case of Hildy Ellis.” There are some points of 
fact in the editorial which require correction. 

In the first paragraph the final sentence reads, 
“To tear her away from such a family by law is 
a cruel act of the Church. . .”. The Church has, in 
fact, nothing whatever to do with this case of the 
removal of Hildy McCoy from the Ellis home. The 
law of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts re- 
quires that, “when practicable,” a child be placed 
for adoption in a home of the same religion as its 
mother. All the courts of the Commonwealth, 
from the Probate to the Supreme Judicial Court, 
found that the original consent of the mother was 
obtained under pressure and should be denied. 
The Supreme Court itself in a unanimous decision 
(with only one Catholic Justice among four) said 
specifically that the religious issue was not “the 
decisive factor” in this case. The present adoption 
statutes in Massachusetts, moreover, were approved 
by all groups and all public and private agencies 
at the time of their enactment. 

The second paragraph of your editorial contains 
another error which has, unfortunately, complica- 
ted a proper understanding of the case from the 
very beginning. One sentence reads, “. . . and the 
matter was reopened years later after the child 
was thoroughly at home in this family.” This 
simply is not true. The Norfolk Probate Court 
record says plainly that Hildy McCoy was only 
five weeks with the Ellis family when her mother, 
discovering for the first time that the tamily was 
Jewish and both parties previously divorced, began 
her efforts for the child’s return. In April of 1951, 
when Hildy was less than two months old, the 
Ellises were told by an agent of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare, as well as by their 
own attorney, that they should return the child 
to its mother. At that time Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
said they would take their chances and could “pull 
strings.” Thus since she was a two-month old baby, 
Hildy has been a fugitive from her own mother. 
In September, 1953, when the case was heard, the 
Court ordered Hildy restored to her mother. She 
was then about two and one-half years old. Since 
then the Ellis family, by legal stratagem and by 
flight, has defied the ruling of the Courts. 

I feel certain that an understanding of the true 
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facts of this case, and not merely the reading of 

newspaper reports, will suggest a second look 

at the issues involved and surely suggest also con- 

clusions different than those expressed in your 

editorial. ae 

(Very Rev. Msgr.) FRaNcis J. LALLY 

Editor, The Pilot 
Boston, Mass. 


We are glad to publish Monsignor Lally’s letter 
in answer to our editorial on the Hildy Ellis case. 
The editorial was clearly wrong in saying that the 
question of the custody of the child was reopened 
long after the new relationship had been estab- 
lished. We regret this error. Also, other information 
that has come to us convinces us that there objec. 
tionable elements in the original transfer of the 
child to the Ellises. 

A case can be made for the position that it would 
have been better if the Ellises had complied with 
the original court action. If this is admitted, it is 
easy for Msgr. Lally to claim that the fault is with 
the Ellises and that the fault has been compounded 
by the continued resistance to the law. There is 
much logic in that view, but it involves the kind of 
relentlessness which our editorial criticized. Time 
has changed the human realities in the situation 
and both Church and State would have done better 
to have accepted this fact. 

Msgr. Lally’s contention that the Church has 
had nothing to do with the operation of the law 
may be technically correct, but the Church has been 
very insistent on the absoluteness of this laws re- 
quirements. Archbishop Cushing in his statement 
on the case, makes much of the majesty of the law, 
but the law sometimes shows its majesty when it 
accepts limits, when it finds a way to avoid the 
sacrifice of an individual to its rigor. J.C.B. 
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